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THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
51 CARVER STREET TELEPHONE: HANCOCK 9170 


A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President, RoBERT F. SELLAR First Vice President, ROGER ERNST 


Vice Presidents 


Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, John M. B. Churchill, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D., Miss Anita Harris, Rabbi Harry 
Levi, Charles E. Riley, Mrs. William P. Shreve, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. Edward T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Frank Winthrop Swan, 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer, Miss Isabel Young. 


Directors 


Robert Baldwin, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Mrs. Arthur T. Cabot, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, 
Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, 
Stuart C. Rand, Robert F. Sellar, Miss E. W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


ROBERT F. SELLAR, President 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at head- 
quarters for more than thirty years. Dr. Herbert M. Tabbut, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge and Dr. George W. Mather, Assistant. 
Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, Dedham, 
on a farm of twenty-one acres. 


Horses belonging to owners who cannot afford to pay are 
given vacations of from two to six weeks; a few boarders 
received. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may 
be made at 51 Carver Street. 

Eight Motor Ambulances and Ten Agents are busy every day 
collecting animals, averaging in number 100,000 every year. 
A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House. .79 Moore Street 


.39 North Bennet Street 
.17 Lambert Avenue 
“109 9 Northampton Street 
.4 Neptune Street 


Norts Enp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 
ROXBURY Ass he ee 
SOUTH EINDai. seen 

Was Lynn: chur hee es 


CAPE COD 


CHELSBAS eer 36 Fourth Street 
ID anIsW Wr oS a ey Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses 
East BosTton......... 319 Meridian Street 
MEDFIELD...............Bartlett- Angell Home for Animals 
EASTHAM..............Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main 
support of the League. Become a member, send a donation or 
make provision for us in your will, and help ensure our con- 


IW HST EVAR WICH a ecw ote Preston A. Rogers, Depot Street 


tinued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and injured ani- 
mals, Of every League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents 
is for a year’s subscription to Our FourFooTEeD FRIENDS. 


Membership Fees 


Lifes ee ee ee ae ae LUO ROO 
A SSOGIS TO aeons coe on eee aes 1.00 annually 


ACTIVE). CaS apr ane eae oe PO TOO amma e 
JUDION Se yriee oe eae: eee se OT aD NAL 


Form of Bequest 
To the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, Massachusetts: 


I give, devise and bequeath the sum of .......... 


dollars, and the real estate situated at No........... 


Street in: thecitysCorstown) iOL 27. cs «sie tose the oncrenae tone te eR Ocoee a ree eee eee a 


Executive Committee 


BENTLEY W. WARREN, JR., Treasurer 


FREDERICK J. BRADLEE 


STUART C. RAND, Asst. Treasurer 


SMALL ANIMAL COLLECTION SCHEDULE 


Daily in the A.M. and P.M.: Allston, Auburndale, Belmont, 
Brighton, Brookline, Cambridge, Cochituate, Dedham, Dor- 
chester, Forest Hills, Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Mattapan, 
Milton, The Needhams, Neponset, The Newtons, Roslindale, 
Readville, The Roxburys, Waban, Waltham, Watertown, 
Waverley, The Wellesleys, Westwood, Canton, Islington, The 
Naticks and Norwood (when we have other calls). 


Daily in the A.M. only: Everett, Malden, Medford, Melrose, 


The Readings, Stoneham, Wakefield, Winchester and Woburn. 
Daily in the P.M. only: The Arlingtons, Charlestown, Chelsea, 
East Boston, Lexington, Somerville. 

Monday and Thursday A.M. only: Atlantic, Braintree, Co- 
hasset, Hingham, Kenburma, Nantasket, Norfolk Downs, 
Quincy, Randolph, Scituate, The Weymouths, Wollaston. 
Lynn and vicinity: Call Breakers 6642 (Beachmont, Revere, 
Winthrop, etc.). 


MISS HELEN LEIGHTON, Secretary 


THE HUNTINGTON SMITHS MEMORIAL 
The Erection of a New Headquarters Building Authorized 


The Need—Location—Type of Building 


We have tried to explain the details of the problem and hope for a careful reading of this entire 
article. 


ARCH 9th and 16th 
may appropriately be 
considered _— stepping- 


stones in the history of 
the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. On 
those dates very important meetings were held. 
The former, a meeting of the Board of Directors at 
which it was definitely decided we should, with- 
out unnecessary delay, proceed with building 
operations, and the second, a combined gather- 
ing of the Vice Presidents and the Directors to 
consider necessary steps to be taken to develop 
the project. 


The Present Financial Situation 


The readers of Our Fourrootrep Frienps will 
recall that the need for a new building has been 
stressed for the past two or three years, and that 
definite financial aid has been given, and more 
promised. However, the amount on hand and 
in prospect does not begin to compare with 
the total necessary to provide a building suffi- 
cient for our present needs or future require- 
ments. On November 14, 1933, by vote of the 
Board, $25,000 of general funds was set aside as 
a nucleus for building purposes. Shortly fol- 
lowing, two unexpected payments on a bequest, 
$17,600 in amount, were earmarked for similar 
use. These were followed by a startling promise 
of $25,000 when needed, and a magnificent gift 
of $7,000. Other gifts to date total $651.21. All 
of this represents $75,251.21 toward the required 
amount. The estimate, should we build on our 
present site, is in the neighborhood of $250,000. 

It is of course impossible to make anything but 
a general calculation. 


FOR MAY, 1937 


The Need Is Real 

The need for the new structure is so impera- 
tive that we shall be compelled to draw from in- 
vested funds to take care of building costs until 
further gifts for this specific purpose come to us; 
but it is felt that the monument to the life of 
devotion and wise planning of our founder, Anna 
Harris Smith, and of her equally devoted hus- 
band, Huntington Smith, will so appeal to a suf- 
ficient number of those who were associated with 
them in the development of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, and to others whose interest 
is of more recent origin, as to solve the financial 
problem involved. A recent proposal to equip 
a hospital room, the promise of a gift of a thou- 
sand dollars, and a pledge toward the creation of 
a section for the care of horses, help justify our 
faith in this direction. 


Economy the Watchword 

May we hasten to add that we do not intend 
to invest one dollar which is not justified. Our 
ideas center around a plainly designed building. 
We contemplate planning with the architect 
room by room, so that the space will be wisely 
utilized and each department related to all oth- 
ers, making for the efficient operation of the 
League at a minimum expense for labor and other 
overhead expenses,—he, then, to design an at- 
tractive but simple exterior. 


The Building Site 

The selection of a suitable building tract is of 
grave importance, especially as many friends of 
the League have pronounced views on this sub- 
ject. A map of Metropolitan Boston has been 
studied to guard against making a mistake. 
Three main propositions confront us:—to build 
upon our present irregularly shaped site;—to 
sell and build in a section where property is not 
so valuable, enabling us to apply the difference 
in price toward the erection of the building 
proper; to secure a suitable tract in the immediate 
vicinity of 51 Carver Street. 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Published February, May, August and November by the Animal 

Rescue League of Boston. Office of Publication, Rumford Building, 

Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial Office, 51 CarverStreet, Boston, 

Massachusetts. Subscription Price, $.60 a year to Non-Members. 

Entered as second-class matter January 26, 1931, at the post office 

at Concord, New Hampshire, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
ROBERT F. SELLAR, Editor 


Our Cover Picture 


“For he might have been a Roosian, 
A Frenchman, Turk or Proosian, 
Or, perhaps Italian! 
But in spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations, 
He remains an Englishman.” 
GILBERT & SULLIVAN, 
H. M.S. Pinafore. 


E might paraphrase the above to apply 

to the dogs we have for placement in 

homes. Our cover picture gives a good 
general idea of the breed. Some of them aspire 
to be Airedales, others Danes, Hounds, Scotties, 
Shepherds, Spaniels. 

Whatever else they might have been, barring 
the accident of birth, they remain mighty good 
dogs and our new kennels will give them all a 
better break. 


We do not place as many cats in homes as dogs, 
but we take every bit as much care to insure their 
well-being. Grown cats have a greater tendency 
to stray than dogs and the proportion lost is con- 
sequently greater. For that reason we try to in- 
duce people wanting a cat to take one about the 
age of the little fellow on the piano. Judging 
from our clinic patients, and the healthy tend- 
ency of visitors to brag about their cats, we have 
grounds for claiming they are continually grow- 
ing in popularity. 


Worcester Animal Rescue League Silver 
Anniversary 


VERY enjoyable dinner, on the evening of 
April 24th, marked the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the Worcester Animal Res- 

cue League. 

Miss Miriam F. Witherspoon, President, pre- 
sided. 

Reports covering the year’s work were read 
by President Witherspoon, Miss Clara L. Al- 
den, Secretary, Professor Z. W. Coombes, Treas- 
urer, and Herbert W. Cooper, Superintendent. 

Mrs. Fred H. Smith spoke on the past, present 
and future of the League and no finer presenta- 
tion of this nature has ever been given. For- 
tunately, it has been decided to print Mrs. 
Smith’s address, which will serve for a model 
for other organizations. 

Greetings from the Massachusetts Federation 
of Humane Societies were conveyed by the Presi- 
dent, Robert F. Sellar. Congratulatory greetings 
from The American Humane Association, and 
from New England humane organizations, attrac- 
tively and appropriately bound, were read and 
presented to the Worcester League, as a memento 
of the occasion. 

Heartiest congratulations and all good wishes 
for the future, Worcester! 


Every Little Bit Helps 


OG licenses expired April Ist. We are not 

so much concerned when the failure to 

renew is due to negligence. That will be 
remedied once the enforcement of the law begins. 
But when the family pet is not protected by a 
license because funds are not available to pay for 
it and we are forced to pick it up, we are dis- 
tinctly worried. 

The liberality of a few friends has made it pos- 
sible for us to pay the fee in the past in those 
cases we find to be absolutely genuine and 
worthy. 

Any contribution toward such a fund will be 
most wisely expended. 


e We venture to call to the attention of 


our Cape Cod agents the heading of a recent 
newspaper story—‘‘Dog Lost in Sandwich.” 
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Amrita Island Summer Conference 
4 YHE second summer conference, for those 


who are interested in the promotion of 
animal welfare, is being planned. 

Mr. Eric H. Hansen, Managing Director of the 
Humane Society of Missouri, has agreed to as- 
sume the active direction of a part of the session. 

We are tentatively arranging meetings from 
July 19th through the 31st and from August 2nd 
through the 14th. 

The discussions will vary over the two periods 
so that all who are able to stay from the beginning 
to the end of the entire conference are urged to 
do so. 

Children cannot be accommodated, but wives 
and husbands of delegates are invited; $1 a day 
per person will provide comfortable living and 
sleeping quarters and meals at one of the most 
attractive spots on Cape Cod. 

There will be enough variety over last year’s 
program to warrant the return of any who met 
with us last July. 

Full details will be sent very shortly to all who 
request them. 

We suggest serious consideration on the part 
of officers, directors, executives, and agents, and 
all others who are interested in all that pertains 
to the successful management of humane or- 
ganizations. 

Humane Education will occupy a prominent 
place on the program. 


A New Nature Publication 
HE National Nature News, a weekly pub- 
| lication, 3107 Wisconsin Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is new. 

We would hesitate about making comment 
were it not for the fact that copies which have 
come to us have seemed so very much worthwhile. 

We would recommend it to the consideration 
of those of our members who are interested in a 
broad study of nature. 

The “Tree Chart” on page 16 has been repro- 
duced by their permission. 


pee 


A Brand-New Animal Rescue League 


E welcome the Animal Rescue League of 
\) \) Rockingham County, New Hampshire. 
It was born of a real need, just as there 
is need for at least one animal welfare organiza- 
tion in every county in every state in the Union. 
Too often a dead, dying, or inefficient society 1s 
allowed to block the way of a splendid company 
of men and women intent upon doing the work 
that should be done. Struggling societies should 
be given every possible aid, but when they insist 
upon remaining dead, or spending income in 
doubtful ways, so-called competing organizations 
should be brought into being and assisted in all 
ways by older and well-entrenched societies. 
The Animal Rescue League of Boston extends 
a welcome and offers every possible assistance 
to the Animal Rescue League of Rockingham 
County. 
The official family follows: 


President Hon. Charles M. Dale 
Vice President Mrs. Frank A. Swallow 
Treasurer Earl R. Stockbridge 
Secretary Earl A. Barrett 


Dogs and Motorists 
PP iineatt is altogether too much ground for 


the attitude of many persons with whom we 

talk, principally country people, that un- 
less one is reconciled beforehand to having a dog 
or cat killed by an automobile, they should not 
keep them. 

Too many come to grief, and we note with sat- 
isfaction the recently enacted law in New York 
requiring motorists to promptly report such ac- 
cidents. The careful driver will not object, and 
the careless fellow should be made answerable 
to the law. 

Failure to comply constitutes a misdemeanor 
and the culprit is forced to surrender his driving 
license. This law should become universal. 


FOR MAY, 1937 


(Continued from Page 3) 
Our Present Location 

It might be well to consider each proposition 
more or less in detail. There exists a strong sen- 
timental attachment for the site where the 
League was started, and where 
early obstacles and_ difficulties 
were overcome. Fifty-one Carver 
Street is our Plymouth Rock, a 
prominent landmark to thousands 
of our local population and to 
people the world over. It is easy 
to reach by the casual visitor, by 
the man with a stray dog or kitten 
to dispose of, or the boy carrying 
in his arms an animal needing the 
services of a veterinarian. Park- 
ing facilities, while not good, are 
better than could be found in 
many localities we might consider. 
Annoyance to neighbors from 
barking dogs is reduced to a mini- 
mum, due to the fact that, with 
one or two exceptions, abutting 
and closely adjoining property is 
not of the residential type. 


Unmistakably a troubadour 
In deportment and in dress, 
And in paying for your breakfast 


Its Disadvantages 

On the other hand, our property 
is most irregular in shape. Our 
frontage is, roughly, 40 feet on 
Carver Street, 30 feet on Broad- 
way, and 170 feet on Stuart Street. From a 
half-way point on Stuart Street we secure our 
greatest depth, extending 79 feet in the rear of 
adjoining sites on Carver Street and Broadway. 
This section houses our Clinic quarters on the 
ground floor and the cat rooms above. Extra 
expense would be incurred in building heavy 
foundations and outside walls to enable us to fully 
utilize our much too limited ground space. 

We should be compelled to use the basement as 
a garage for our ambulances, and, in a limited 
sense, to provide parking facilities for visitors 
bringing animals to us. It would be difficult to 
arrange for an entrance for motors on Broadway 
and an exit on Carver Street, or vice versa, and 
the narrow width of the site constitutes a sort of 
bottle neck, which would create a natural hazard 
in attempting to enter and leave by one entrance. 

The Assembly Hall for children, which is dis- 
cussed later, also demands a greater width and 
better entrance and exit facilities than can read- 
ily be arranged on the present site. 


With a song. 


TO A ROBIN 


National Association 
of Adubunon Societies 


LE BARON COOKE 
In the Christian Science Monitor 


Adjoining property on Carver Street or Broad- 
way might be acquired to enable us to straighten 
our southwest building line, but a casual inves- 
tigation in that direction has not developed any 
great eagerness to sell. In fact, a lease on one 
parcel of adjoining property seems 
a formidable obstacle in the way. 

A three-story building on our 
present site, with wise planning, 
might provide the space needed 
for present operations, but in con- 
sidering the investment of such an 
important sum of money, plain 
common sense would prompt a 
consideration for space to provide 
for reasonable future expansion 
and growth. An _ extra floor 
would likely take care of this, but 
the heavy cost of such an addition 
might sensibly be applied toward 
the acquisition of a larger build- 
ing site. 

Then, too, attention has been 
called to a possibility which we 
cannot afford to overlook. Car- 
ver Street is very narrow and it is 
altogether likely that a city plan- 
ning commission might in the not 
too distant future arrange for a 
wider thoroughfare, cutting off ten 
feet of any building we might 
erect. The widening of Stuart 
Street demanded the sacrifice of space we could 
ill afford to lose, and the same thing could happen 
again. 


Temporary Quarters Expensive 

To rebuild on our present property would 
necessitate expensive moving and the occupancy 
of inadequate quarters at a high rental during 
the building operations. Here again extra ex- 
pense might profitably be applied on a more 
adequate property, more regular in shape, the 
acquisition of which would avoid crippling of our 
service while new quarters were being provided. 

However, it is seriously doubted whether our 
present buildings could be sold to provide a 
generous margin to apply on a building erected 
elsewhere. Large sites within a_ reasonable 
distance of our present quarters are at a premium, 
and we are limited as to where we should go. 
The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals is established at 180 Long- 
wood Avenue, the Work Horse Relief Association 
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at 109 Northampton Street, and the Merwin Me- 
morial Free Clinic at 542 Cambridge Street, 
Brighton. Reference to the map shown above 
will disclose our location in reference to these 
other organizations. We cannot consider en- 
croaching upon the territory occupied by any 
one of them. In an emergency involving an ani- 
mal, it is of tremendous importance that a prop- 
erly equipped refuge be available in each general 
district. 

It has been suggested that it might be possible 
to move anywhere fancy might lead us, and 
take care of the local situation by providing a 
place somewhere in the neighborhood of 51 Car- 
ver Street, but the expense of maintaining any- 
thing more elaborate than a Receiving Station 
involves impressive sums of money. 

In this article we are simply attempting to por- 
tray the problems involved in choosing the loca- 
tion. The responsibility rests finally in your 
Board of Directors after they have studied the 
recommendations of the Building Committee. 
The final decision will be the product of honest 
deliberations and it is hoped will be universally 
acclaimed. 


Present Buildings in Poor Shape 
WE MUST BUILD. That is definite and fi- 


nal. Each high wind blows loose shingles from 
our roofs. Every attempt to replace them 


loosens more shingles. The question might be 
asked, “Why not reshingle, completely?” That 
has been considered and we found it would be 
necessary to build at least one new roof. The 
one on the Carver and Stuart Streets corner is 
sagging in the middle, as viewed from an adjoin- 


ing building. The ridge pole resembles a sway- 
back horse. All winter we have kept heavy tim- 
bers easily accessible for use as braces in case a 
heavy fall of snow should threaten a total col- 
lapse. One guess is as good as another as to 
whether the side walls are sturdy enough to war- 
rant a new roof. In other words, it is altogether 
probable that we should be misappropriating a 
large sum of money to attempt repairs, even 
though our present quarters were adequate for 
our needs. 


Animal Quarters Cramped 


The sad truth is that our dog kennels are over- 
crowded at all times, and proper sanitation is 
hard to maintain. A quarantine section is im- 
perative. We do separate the males from the 
females, and the sick from the animals in good 
health, but we must plan to keep contagious 
cases absolutely apart from all others——some 
contagious cases from other contagious cases— 
dogs suspected of rabies and those which have 
been exposed to it apart from each other, and 
from all others. Barking dogs, which might con- 
stitute a neighborhood nuisance, demand sound- 
proof rooms. Prospective mothers, both dogs 
and cats, and those with brand-new families, 
should have quiet quarters. More adequate cat 
rooms are needed. Stray dogs and cats should 
be separated, for a period at least, from those 
whose former owners are known. ‘The Clinic and 
hospital, of course, demand a set-up all their 
own. We have no quarters for birds or other 
wild life and it is difficult for us to care for horses, 
for even a brief period of time, under present 
handicaps. 
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Air-conditioning, as well as limited sound- 
proofing, is the crying need rather than just 
something to be desired, in this unusual business 
of ours. 

A room where low temperature can readily be 
maintained summer and winter is a necessity for 
the preservation of dead bodies. Bodies kept 
over one night in hot weather give us grave con- 
cern, and there are times when we should be 
equipped to keep a body for weeks for purposes 
of identification. 

We pay in the neighborhood of $900 yearly for 
parking facilities for our ambulances, which 
should be kept under our own roof. 


Clinic Needs 


The demands of our rapidly growing Clinic 
constitute a direct challenge. Under the present 
arrangement, people with sick dogs and cats are 
forced to sit together in a crowded space. These 
animals do not mix well under ordinary circum- 
stances, and we are not giving away any secret 
by saying that close proximity of ailing, nervous 
dogs and cats does not help any of them in a 
physical sense. ; 

All of our men are constantly on the alert to 
detect incipient rabies on the part of dogs brought 
to us for medical treatment. We emphasize that 
it is a rare disease, but not so rare as a large part 
of the general public imagines. Occasionally 
the custodian of an animal finds himself being 
quietly separated from others waiting for the doc- 
tors, totally unaware that he has a rabid animal 
in tow. This same danger will, at times, be en- 
countered even under ideal conditions, but the 
risk will diminish with improved waiting facili- 
ties. 

A better arrangement of reception rooms and 
Clinic will bring less danger of unwholesome con- 
tact between suffering and healthy animals of 
all kinds and conditions, and will save much 
time on the part of our clinic force. 

We do not wish to create the impression that 
conditions are unspeakable at present. Atten- 
tion is paid to segregation and sanitation and 
arrangements are as good as in many animal hos- 
pitals, but that is not good enough. 


Hospitalization and Laboratory 
We do not anticipate hospitalization of ani- 
mals to any greater extent than at present, but in 
those cases where we are called upon to keep a 
sick or injured animal belonging to the man or 
woman who cannot afford veterinary service or 


care for a few days, we sincerely desire more 
roomy quarters. Our policy of coéperating with 
local veterinarians, rather than competing with 
them, will be faithfully followed, but in the inter- 
est of the welfare of all beasts, be they strays or 
the owners known, we are sincerely considering 
a limited diagnostic or analytical laboratory, the 
facilities of which will be available to all practi- 
tioners. This, too, would not be possible in our 
present building. 


Meeting Place for Junior Members 

Our present offices are comfortable, roomy and 
adequate in all respects except in the matter of 
safe storage facilities for valuable records. We 
would ask for nothing better for the proper con- 
duct of our work, except insofar as it relates to 
our animal charges, with one exception. We 
are referring to the need for an auditorium, or 
large assembly hall, and classrooms, to which we 
can invite children on Saturdays, holidays, and 
vacation days for lectures on care of pets, first- 
aid for animals, and interesting and beneficial na- 
ture talks and instruction. What better way for 
preventing cruelty and mistreatment to an ani- 
mal could possibly be devised than to acquaint 
the children with all that constitutes bad prac- 
tices, and how to guard against them? With the 
exception of live stock shipping practices, and 
slaughtering, ignorance and thoughtlessness con- 
tribute more to animal cruelties than any other 
factor. We do not want to reproduce all that we 
have written before relative to the work of the 
Humane Education Department, but feel we 
must emphasize the desirability of getting the 
children together, five hundred at a time, on oc- 
casions, for the purpose of driving home the 
truths our teachers can barely touch upon, in 
their all too few contacts with the kiddies in the 
public schools. If our new building provides 
the facilities, we can teach, and teach, and teach, 
and make it stick. If Humane Education is 
worth anything, it is worth playing up to the 
limit, and anything which will awaken the minds 
and hearts of these “citizens of tomorrow” to the 
needs and rights of the brute creation, is certainly 
big business for those of us who are leading the 
animal welfare parade today. All too soon we 
shall be out of the active running and we should 
“be about our Master’s business” to the extent of 
teaching those who are to follow, one thousand 
to the one. 

An auditorium, or assembly hall, large enough 
to enable us to utilize it for our Annual Fair 
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should be considered. This would save us in the 
neighborhood of a thousand dollars annually. 


Our Work Must Expand 


A most meritorious paper by Richard C. Cra- 
ven, Field Secretary of the American Humane 
Association, was recently read before the New 
York State Federation of Humane Societies. He 
emphasized that animal protection is already 
popular, and certainly capable of becoming much 
more so. But one animal welfare organization 
exists today where a hundred should be actively 
functioning. There should be at least one in 
every county, in every state in the Union. Each 
new society requires trained leaders, and trained 
leaders would see to the establishment of new 
societies. It is bound to work that way, and if 
we will only lift up our eyes and pierce the future 
a little way, we will welcome the opportunity to 
invest according to our ability, not only to care 
for the actual needs of animals at present crying 
at our doors, but to provide the future leaders, 
at least insofar as necessary facilities will enable 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston to produce 
them. 


A Meeting Place for Stock Men and State 
Veterinary Association 

It might profitably be mentioned that a new 
building, providing meeting facilities, might 
more frequently draw together men who earn 
their livelihood by furnishing the world its meat 
products, and others whose primary interest is in 
affiliated lines of business. The Eastern States 
Live Stock Loss Prevention Association, brought 
into being by the Animal Rescue League of Bos- 
ton, is composed of representatives of the State 
and Federal Departments of Agriculture, meat 
packers, railroads, trucking interests, agricultural 
schools, rural newspapers, health departments, 
and others. We meet with them quite frequently 
and they are interested in anything and every- 
thing which will tend to eliminate broken bones, 
cuts and bruises; any injuries which depreciate 
the market value of meat products. 

IF better types of stock cars are provided in 
the interest of preventing financial loss; IF better 
protection against life-destroying wintry blasts 
and equally vicious summer heat is brought 
about, better bedding provided in stock cars and 
trucks; IF there is less crowding in cars and 
trucks; IF the farmer is educated to refrain from 
shipping tender baby things until they are able to 
stand a long journey; 


All in the interest of greater profits, we are for 
it, because, in bettering conditions barely men- 
tioned, extreme cruelty is being curbed and also 
prevented. 

Let us have these men meet in our rooms for 
more frequent planning. We can help them and 
they can help us, even though our motives may be 
as widely separated as the two poles; and between 
us we can make the last long trip from the farm 
to the slaughter pen at least less arduous. This 
journey, in itself, constitutes the greatest single 
cruelty in existence. 

Fullest possible codperation with the practic- 
ing veterinarian in our midst, rather than com- 
petition, must always be our plan. In addition 
to providing a laboratory such as has been men- 
tioned and a quarantine hospital, we could offer 
the State Veterinary Association meeting room 
also. 

Suppose we discuss the need for a contagious 
disease hospital section more fully. Those who 
have owned dogs suffering with distemper will 
not doubt the wisdom and necessity for making 
provision for their care. You cannot criticize a 
veterinarian for refusing to hospitalize a distem- 
per case. In doing so he is protecting all other 
dogs in his establishment. A ward is sadly 
needed providing the latest advances in sanita- 
tion where such cases can be sent—where they 
will receive skilled nursing as well as medical aid. 
Sunlight and good ventilation and a thousand 
things now denied them are even more important 
than medicine in the opinion of many good doc- 
tors and the Animal Rescue League of Boston is 
right in endeavoring to swpply every animal need 
which is not otherwise available. The Veteri- 
nary Medical Association is eager to have us take 
this step, and a simple financial arrangement can 
be readily agreed upon. 


The Standing of the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston 

We do not want to be accused of straying too 
far from the subject of a new building, but the 
propriety of investing a large sum of money in 
an institution of this nature will be questioned by 
some, and we are striving to present the facts 
which justify it. This building might well point 
the way to bigger and better things in the whole 
realm of humane endeavor. Those who have 
spent all or most of their lives in Boston and its 
immediate vicinity cannot be expected to fully 
appreciate the place the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston occupies in the minds of people in far 
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SHAPE AND EXTENT OF 


states. The writer has spent most of his life in 
distant places and knows that this child of Anna 
Harris Smith, now grown to maturity, is a bright 
and shining beacon, pointing the way to better 
things for furred and feathered creatures every- 
where. A little folder just issued by the baby or- 
ganization of the country, the brand-new Animal 
Rescue League of Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, states: 


“On February 11, 1937, was incorporated in the 
State of New Hampshire the Animal Rescue League of 
Rockingham County, which it is hoped may develop 
into a miniature Animal Rescue League of Boston.” 


Dozens of similar organizations have likewise 
given expression to that hope. The April issue 
of the National Humane Review has just been 
distributed. We quote from an article entitled: 


From Obscurity to a Place in the Sun 


The Great Secret of How Humane Societies 
Rose to Success 


“Every animal protection society that is big in es- 
tablishment, personnel, and equipment, is big for one 
reason only. That reason is because it went out and 
did things. 

“It is a real struggle to keep a society going in a 


THE PRESENT SITE 


small way. You have nothing to show, which means 
that you have no argument to advance as to why you 
need money. A person solicited for membership may 
give one dollar, but as he leaves you, or you him, he 
may possibly think that is just one more dollar thrown 
away. 

“Under these conditions, too, there is nothing to sug- 
gest to a person who has thousands of dollars to leave 
at death that the little humane society should have a 
share. Possibly the person does not know the society 
exists. But the prospective will-maker knows the lo- 
cal hospital because the building is there. He sees an 
ambulance rush through the streets to the scene of an 
accident, sees victims carried on stretchers. He may 
have to go there as a patient, is treated with every 
consideration. He ranks the hospital as a deserving 
institution—which it is—and he leaves money to help 
it give more service. 

“The same thought goes for the churches. A couple 
of moderate means put ten thousand dollars into a 
church known to the writer; it is a fine church, pastor 
a true Christian. 

“Tf one traces the history of humane societies, the 
story is parallel. There could be no better illustra- 
tion than the Animal Rescue League of Boston. When 
Mrs. Huntington Smith conceived the idea of estab- 
lishing a refuge for dogs, cats and other small animals, 
there were very few people around Boston who thought 
the idea had any merit. Some prominent humanitari- 
ans regarded it as a pleasant lady’s little daydream. 
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They were not so churlish as to pour cold water on the 
plan; they were even nice enough to say they wished 
her success—but inwardly they had their doubts. 

“It was a bit of a cottage that Mrs. Smith took on 
Carver Street. She knew what her plan was and never 
stopped to wonder what people thought of her or her 
mission. It was the same with the cemetery, the rest 
farm for street-worn horses, the Christmas dinner for 
the animals of the poor, veterinarians for sick animals 
of all kinds. 

“Many people thought it all rather odd. But the 
important thing was that they thought. Mrs. Smith 
lived long enough to build a superb establishment and 
many of her enthusiastic backers were people who had 
been the doubters of her earlier years.” 


Your Assistance Needed 

We must maintain that leadership and inten- 
sify it, and if a few extra dollars will provide us 
with a place on a main thoroughfare, where the 
building itself will advertise to people who live 
here, and to those who journey through, that a 
merciful Father is working through earthly agen- 
cies to establish a Kingdom on this planet worthy 
of the name, for beasts and birds and all helpless 
things, those extra dollars should roll in. Ex- 
travagance must be shunned as a plague, and will 
be, in creating the new edifice, but we do ask 
help and need it badly to provide a suitable place 
to be utilized for the furtherance of one of the 
most unselfish services ever conceived by man. 


Please Read This 
May we suggest a number of ideas and plans 
whereby the friends of the League may most con- 
veniently contribute toward the erection of the 
Huntington Smiths Memorial: 
* * * 


First, of course, is the suggestion of a straight 
cash contribution, or a contribution to be made 


payable within a specified time. 
* * * 


It would probably suit the convenience of many 
to pay specific sums monthly, quarterly, or semi- 
annually for one year, five years, or over a longer 
period. eee 


As has been stated, one good friend recently of- 
fered to equip a hospital room, and another to 
provide accommodations for one horse or more. 
We will urge these good people to permit us to 
attach an attractive bronze or metal name plate 
on the wall of the hospital room, or the front of a 
stall, or stalls, or wherever it can readily be seen, 
as an indication of the deep personal interest 
taken by individuals in our organization. ‘This 


idea may appeal to many and can be made to con- 
form to either the building proper or to its equip- 
ment. A cage, or series of cages, for dogs or cats 
or both, bearing the name of the donor, might in- 
dicate to visitors the especial interest of an in- 
dividual. It cannot be too forcibly emphasized 
that any organization, or any phase of that or- 
ganization’s work, gains or loses strength in direct 
proportion to the number of properly interested 
persons participating in its activities; and while 
there are those who would dislike the idea, a per- 
petual reminder of the deep interest of individu- 
als, through a display of many name plates, would 
be of distinct value from the League’s standpoint. 
* * * 


To further emphasize the type of gift which 
could well appeal to a generous contributor, it has 
been suggested that a memorial within a me- 
morial, consisting of a room, a replica of Mrs. 
Smith’s office, be considered. The entire cost of 
construction and the equipment of such a room 
might be provided by someone. The quarantine 
quarters for dogs by another; the cat department, 
or a portion of it, by still another. The possibil- 
ities are endless involving everything from 
magnificent gifts to the contribution a child might 
be expected to make. 


* * * 


Provision for payments, following a long estab- 
lished custom, could be made through bequests 
and by means of insurance policies naming the 
League as beneficiary, specifying that the pro- 
ceeds be applied toward the cost of acquiring a 
building, any amount in excess of that need to be 
added to the permanent or general funds of the 
League. an ie 


Annuity Bonds, through which it is possible to 
provide a guaranteed life income, the principal 
ultimately to go to the League, is another sugges- 
tion. Sa e.. o 


Any treatment of possible ways and means for 
acquiring funds would be incomplete without 
mention of the countless possibilities of raising 
money for specific purposes through bridge 
parties, entertainments, and through committees 
of interested friends organized for such purposes. 
We would welcome calls for assistance in arrang- 
ing and promoting any affair designed to benefit 
the Animal Rescue League. 

Friends, we are embarking on the journey. We 
are building the Huntington Smiths Memorial. 
May we hear from you? 
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HUMANE EDUCATION 
By B. Maude Phillips 


“In the breast of a bulb is a promise of spring; 
In the little blue egg there’s a bird that will sing; 


growing interest in Humane Education by 

a letter received from a young man resid- 
ing in distant parts after reading our last Our 
Fourrootep Frirenps. The gentleman in ques- 
tion had been in intimate touch with animal wel- 
fare matters from early boyhood. His father in 
turn has been at grips for many years with all the 
inhumane practices which make life a burden and 


A N interesting sidelight was thrown upon the 


In the soul of a seed is the hope of the sod; 
In the heart of a child is the Kingdom of God.” 


free animal clinics. The letter stated: “Strangely 
enough, I find my deepest interest switching from 
practices intended to relieve cruelty to the work 
of the Humane Education Department.” 

Not strange at all. He, like many others, is no 
longer satisfied with correcting cruelty or in 
merely shortening the period during which an 
animal suffers. Prosecution for acts of cruelty 
has ceased to impress him as the important func- 


MISS PHILLIPS 


a hell-upon-earth for too great a percentage of 
dumb creatures. 

The natural result was a well-developed in- 
terest in the outstanding anti-cruelty functions; 
live stock transportation and slaughtering prac- 
tices, and in prosecutions to punish for acts of 
cruelty committed. 

His interest for many years has also been 
centered on the relief from suffering afforded by 


MISS NIELSEN 


MRS, FOELEY 


tion of societies such as ours. Prevention of 
cruelty, instead, has taken that place in his think- 
ing. He clearly sees that this can best be at- 
tained by leading children to an understanding of 
an animal’s susceptibility to pain; how simple it is 
to prevent it; and the good effects of thoughtful 
consideration for all creatures. 

We treasure that letter and take satisfaction in 
sharing the message with the readers of Our 
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Fourrootep Frienps because it emphasizes the 
purpose and importance of humane education, 
and we take it as an indication of comprehensive 
understanding on the part of thinking people for 
the specific work we are doing. 


Be Kind to Animals Anniversary 

Through the Press, over the radio, and by 
means of speeches, sermons, and distribution of 
posters, “Be Kind to Animals Week,” April 11-17, 
was observed. In correspondence with Mr. 
Richard C. Craven of The American Humane 
Association, we casually mentioned that last 
year’s animal posters are still to be found upon 
the walls of classrooms in Boston and vicinity. 
Very promptly we were informed that some of the 
very first posters distributed are still displayed in 
schoolrooms throughout the nation. 

That would seem to indicate the value of these 
silent messengers, continually calling attention to 
the rights of all species, canine, feline, equine, 
bovine, wild animals, and feathered tribes. 

Judging from the April issue of The National 
Humane Review, it would seem probable that 
75,000 or more posters were displayed during 
Animal Week. Wisconsin and Rhode Island led 
the procession, with 10,000 each to their credit. 
The American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals of New York City ranks third, 
followed by the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
in number distributed. 

As in former years, we have been guided by the 
demand for them from local schools. Each 
master or principal was asked to indicate the 
number desired, and we have the best sort of as- 
surance that every poster provided found a place 
ona schoolroom wall. In addition, police stations 
and fire houses were supplied and 250 were dis- 
played from one end of Cape Cod to the other by 
Mrs. Coffin, Director of our Cape work. 

This was the twenty-third annual celebration 
and as stated in Press releases by The American 
Humane Association: “Each year sees bigger 
manifestations than its predecessors. No other 
week is more generally observed or receives more 
publicity in press and by radio. This year, hun- 
dreds of shows were held of the animals in the 
home. One of the favorite exhibitions was 
in schoolrooms and on playgrounds, where boys 
and girls exhibited their animals, each owner ex- 
pounding on the intelligence and other qualities 
of a particular dog, cat, rabbit, or other creature. 

“The chief result of every ‘Kindness Week’ has 
been to make the world animal conscious. Boys 


and girls today know far more about the proper 
care of animals than the boys and girls of a few 
years ago. They read the literature on the sub- 
ject and in turn educate their parents. 

“One of the cruelties which The American 
Humane Association, with the assistance of in- 
dividual organizations, is striving to eliminate 
through ‘Be Kind to Animals Anniversary’ and 
by other means, is the roadside zoo. Everyone 
who motors has seen them. Gas station owners 
have come to believe that one mangy bear chained 
in the heat of the sun willattract patrons. It was 
only after one or two of these crazed creatures had 
seriously injured children that several states 
awoke to the fact that these zoos were undesir- 
able. New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania 
have passed laws aimed at their regulation. In 
Pennsylvania particularly, the law was so strin- 
gent, yet reasonable, that the nuisance has be- 
come practically obliterated in many cases. The 
public has done its part. It has manifested its 
distaste for inhumane treatment, in which heat 
and thirst are only incidental. When traffic 
ceases to stop at these stations, then will such ad- 
vertising becomes useless. 


A Monstrous Fashion 


Kindness Week’ this year witnessed a drive 
against other wanton cruelties to animals. One 
of the worst is the setting of the tails of horses to 
produce the arched or plumed effect seen espe- 
cially on saddle and harness horses in the show 
ring. It is produced by cutting muscles of the 
tail, then folding it into the desired position and 
keeping it in place with special harness and an 
iron bustle. It takes not less than three weeks, 
sometimes months, to set the tail in position. 
These are days and nights of agony and torture. 
During that period the horse can neither lie down 
nor move the tail. He loses weight, sometimes 
several hundred pounds. 

“In many cases the operation does not produce 
a permanent change and the torture is repeated. 
One horse is known to have gone through this 
terrible ordeal nineteen times. 

“Real horse lovers, and there are many of them, 
are working with the humane movement to 
abolish the practice. One authority says the 
broken tail is ‘as much a monstrosity of fashion as 
bound feet, cropped ears, or saucer lips.’ ” 

Massachusetts laws fortunately prohibit the 
setting of horses’ tails, but roadside zoos are not 
as yet banned by the laws of this Commonwealth. 
However, there has been a marked decrease in 
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such places as was proved by a wide survey in 
the autumn. It is hoped that gasoline vendors 
and the proprietors of roadside eating places have 
discovered that keeping a poor animal in confine- 
ment does not produce sales. Once this is under- 
stood, we shall see the end of them, and if, in 
addition, men, women, and children will register 
audible protest over the wholly unjustified captiv- 
ity forced on bears, monkeys, raccoons and other 
wild life, public opinion will ban them forever. 


Our Marionettes Speak 

We teach against this specific abuse, as well as 
others, through our marionettes, and who can say 
that we have not already been a factor in reduc- 
ing the number of roadside zoos? That is the 
sort of thing we are striving for and surely no one 
will accuse us of claiming more credit than we 
should if we feel, in a modest way, that ur 
“lessons in kindness” are bearing fruit. 

The following editorial was published in the 
April 2nd issue of the Boston Post: 


End It 


It was gratifying to note a very great reduction in 
the sale of live Easter chickens this year. Some were 
sold, but there is hope that this particular form of 
cruelty can be wiped out entirely next year. Only a 
thoughtless person would buy these chicks as gifts for 
children. They are the most delicate and fragile of 
birds, and should be handled with extreme care. 

They are not properly fed, their little legs are some- 
times broken by careless handling and when the children 
tire of them they are, in most cases, abandoned to die 
of exposure and hunger. 

Surely no person would wilfully subject a tiny bird 
to torture, to provide amusement. 

In our Peter Rabbit play, the final scene depicts 
a worried mother rabbit waiting anxiously for the 
safe return of her careless son. His father before 
him had been caught in Farmer MacGregor’s gar- 
den and made intoa pie. Mother Rabbit’s worry 
is easy to understand. As she rocks back and 
forth in her low chair, her other children safe in 
bed, she soliloquizes: 

“T don’t know what I'd better do. If I go out to look 
for Peter he may come in while ’'m gone. Oh, dear, I 
do so hope he hasn’t gone into that garden again. 

“T remember so well how Peter’s Daddy looked just 
before he was made into a pie. He must have been 
tough chewing, but-he-did-have-such-a-tender-heart; 
and my little Peter—how much he is like his father. 
Oh, I hope nothing has happened to him! There are so 
many dangers in this world. Possibly MacGregor is 
the worst, but those steels traps, they worry me too. 
If Peter ever gets caught in one of them he’ll break his 
leg, if nothing more. 


“Why do people use them? The thought of the box 
trap makes cold shivers run up and down my ears, but 
if Peter should get caught in one of them, there would 
still be a chance of getting him back again all in one 
piece. 

“T guess the mothers of all little hunted things have 
their worries. Children are a blessing and a worry too. 
But, I must act stern to Peter when he does come in. 
But,—what if he never comes? Oh, dear, what a price 
we pay for being mothers. 

“Tf I had my choice of having Peter put into a pie or 
sold as an Easter bunny I wonder which Id choose. 
Poor little Easter bunnies and baby chicks, too. Chil- 
dren maul and starve them, and they die, oh, so slowly. 
—If all the mother hearts in the world would only stop 
and think a moment, they wouldn’t buy such baby 
things for their kiddies to play with and abuse. 

“I’m glad children nowadays are being taught to 
know better. They learn there is a Golden Rule for 
their little brothers and sisters, the furred and feathered 
creatures, as well as for humans. 

“Rabbit pie! It’s a pity MacGregor didn’t choke 
when he ate my husband. If he had I wouldn’t be 
worrying about my Peter now.” 

Mother Rabbit has given expression to this in 
every school, before literally thousands of chil- 
dren, and if we could picture them to you as we 
see them every day, sitting spell-bound, quietly 
drinking in every word, you would understand us 
when we say they cannot help but be everlastingly 
impressed by the suffering of little live things; 
Easter chicks, baby rabbits, creatures in traps, 
and roadside zoo creatures also. 


Visitors Bring Us Further Proof 

We have other reasons for feeling that the 
harvest has begun. We are told by our recep- 
tionist that a very old and poorly dressed woman, 
obviously very frightened and able to speak little 
English, came to the Front Desk and tried desper- 
ately to make herself understood. Finally, from 
an old perforated grocery box, she took a cat with 
a bleeding paw. We knew then that she wanted 
it treated and made out the necessary Clinic card. 

While she was trying to make herself under- 
stood, she constantly used one word over and 
over. Upon asking another patient, after the old 
lady had left, we found that the word meant 
“orandson” and she had been trying to tell us that 
her grandson had told her to come to the Clinic. 

Shortly after this, a pretty Chinese woman 
came in with an unusual Pekingese dog, but it 
was pitifully thin. We had the doctors help her 
and as she left, after thanking us as best she 
could with her limited vocabulary, she said: “My 
boy smart boy—tell me come here.” 
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Later in the afternoon an Italian came in to 
deliver a stray, sick cat. He had gone out of his 
way to bring it to us. In his jovial, happy way 
he ignored our thanks and told us that now that 
his sister’s little boy had made him aware of 
animals’ needs, he got “quite a kick out of them.” 

What more forceful proof is needed of the far- 
reaching success of our Humane Education De- 
partment. 


An Addition to Our Staff 


Anticipating the need for an addition to the 
Humane Education Department with the advent 
of the new building, the Board of Directors has 
authorized the employment of Mrs. C. Virginia 
Foeley. 

Mrs. Foeley began to work with children when 
a mere youngster herself, gathering younger chil- 
dren together for games and nature study. Most 
of her High School vacations and week-ends were 
spent at Montessori Nursery for poor children, 
in East Greenwich, Rhode Island. She later be- 
came interested in Campfire Girls and Girl Scouts, 
instructing in handcraft and nature work gen- 
erally. 

Marionettes as an education project captivated 
her interest some years ago. She taught both 
marionette making and manipulation and the ap- 
plication of marionettes as media for instruction 
at Framingham Normal School. For a number 
of years she has had a hand in the direction of a 
prominent and popular summer camp and comes 
to us not only with a deep-seated love for animals 
and nature in general, but well fortified as a 
teacher and guide. 

Mrs. Foeley has been engaged on a part-time 
basis until June 1937. Other duties demand her 
time during the coming summer, but she will re- 
turn to us in the fall in a permanent capacity. 


Our New Building 


We can hardly realize that we shall soon be able 
to open our doors to those who will constitute the 
Animal Rescue League of the future. No greater 
or more fitting monument to the memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith could be created. Her dreams 
included the very plans and ideas we in turn are 
privileged to bring to life. She knew that “if we 
bring up a child in the way he should go, when he 
is old he will not depart from it.” We know that 
animal welfare work of the future will develop 
more rapidly and completely because right think- 
ing men and women of this generation had the 
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vision to authorize and to make possible the build- 
ing of a temple, to be dedicated to the promotion 
and fostering of animal rights, wherein their 
bodily needs will better be ministered unto, and 
to provide a shelter from all sorts of evils for 
creatures dependent upon man for every good 
thing that can come to them. 


Baby Chicks in the Mails 
L Copa we frankly feel the matter has 


been somewhat exaggerated, we have 

written to the post office authorities to 
determine if, through some arrangement, baby 
chicks sent through the mails can be turned over 
to the League when not claimed within a reason- 
able period after arrival. Many die of starva- 
tion, we are informed, despite the fact that they 
furnish their own nourishment for a surprisingly 
long time after hatching. We have offered our 
facilities, agreeing to keep each consignment 
separate in clean, healthy fashion until claimed 
or final disposition is made of them. Postal laws 
may prevent this, but there surely is a way around 
such obstacles, where both suffering and waste 
seem to be involved. 

A recent newspaper clipping indicates that 
probably a new racket has been tried, involving 
the baby chick entrusted to Uncle Sam for safe 
delivery. It seems that postmasters at Cum- 
mington and Williamstown, Massachusetts, have 
received cartons of baby chickens addressed to 
persons unknown. Notices were duly sent to the 
consignors, according to the press item, announc- 
ing inability to deliver, which resulted in requests 
to the postmasters to sell the chicks wherever pos- 
sible and to forward the cash receipts. The ques- 
tion naturally arises, do these cases represent a 
series of mistakes, or a racket? 

The mailing of baby chicks has reached the pro- 
portions of big business. We quote from a United 
Press report of April 20th: 

“The migration dates from 1918, when shipments of 
newly hatched chicks first were made by parcel post. 
Thousands of hatcheries, varying in output from 5,000 
to 3,000,000 produce annually some 300,000,000 which 
are often transported thousands of miles, according to 
the American Poultry Journal.” 


As long as it is legalized, it will go on, and cases 
of seriously delayed delivery would seem bound 
to creep in. We hope the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston and animal welfare organizations in 
other places will be permitted to codperate to 
keep any abuse at the lowest possible level. 
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GREEN CATHEDRALS 


PRING has returned and Old Mother Earth is once more unveiling the life that has lain dormant 
within her for many months. Nature is at her loveliest, and as an antidote for that strong 
feeling of unrest that possesses us at this time of year, we suggest a visit to one of the lovely 

“Green Cathedrals.” Here one will find the same sweet peace that pervades the great cathedrals of 
our cities. Instead of organ music, one hears the songs of countless birds, the chattering of squirrels 
and the rush of little feet scurrying to cover until, assured, they come out one by one to investigate 
and finally to continue their regular business of living. These were places of refuge and peace to the 
little things until man entered the picture. 

Forests have been considered the exclusive property of man for altogether too long a period. Trees 
were not created to benefit him alone. God intended them also as dwelling places for birds, and we 
have largely lost sight of the vital part they play in this world of ours. Without them the earth 
would be devoured by insects. The beautiful plan of nature—its balance—has been upset too often 
by man. Recent catastrophes have proved this fact. 

Think of all trees as homes for birds and respect them as such. Reflect upon the age of some of 
the venerable giants that have witnessed generations come and go. One would not choose to destroy 
the home of a favorite child, and birds are certainly favorite children of nature. 


TWIGS 
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Question yourself as to the ethics of the act when you are about to peel the bark from a beautiful 
birch tree. That this act enables insects to devour the very heart of the tree should certainly be of 
concern to you. Consideration for every living thing should be the most important factor in our 
every day lives. Life, whether animate or inanimate, is precious. Do not destroy it needlessly! It 
cannot be restored. 

Let us be more conservative in our estimate as to what constitutes fun when having a picnic in the 
woods. By all means enjoy every moment of the time there, but remember, when leaving, that you 
have been in God’s natural Cathedral and that contamination of such a place is unthinkable. Leave 
it as you would wish to find it. 

The plans and hands of man have ruthlessly destroyed scenes of beauty such as could only have 
been created by a Master; yet millions have been spent to procure and guard the art treasures of past 
generations, because of their beauty. 

For years to come, the livid scars of those defiled forests will stand as monuments to the selfishness 
and thoughtlessness of man. Shall we continue to be wastrels of this heritage of ours? Shall we 
not rather interest ourselves with this very vital matter of conservation before too much of earth’s 
beauty is destroyed? RvutH SELLAR. 


Little “Qoodland God 


By JULIA VAN DER VEER 


I think that surely there’s a god But all the hungry orphan things 
For little hunted things; Who weakly call and call— 

A god whose eyes watch tenderly For mothers who can never come, 
The droop of dying wings. He loves them best of all. 

A little woodland god, who sits He tells the breeze to softly blow, 
Beneath a forest tree, He tells the leaves to fall; 

With baby rabbits in his arms, He covers little, frightened things 
And squirrels on his knee. When they have ceased to call. 

And when a hunter bravely shoots I think his pensive, pan-like face 
A deer with dreamy eyes, Is often wet with tears; 

I think that little god is there And that his little back is bent 
To love it, when it dies. From all the weary years. 


BIRDS THAT KEEP DATES 
HERE is a service that boys all over the country can prepare themselves to render to the 
Government in becoming “bird wise,” by study and observation. Many private persons are 
now sending such recorded observations of bird residents and of migrations into the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Washington. 

There is a common-sense explanation of this migration of the birds. It is not just to escape the cold 
that some of them leave us in the autumn, but in search of suitable food as well. In general, the insect- 
eaters move on to where they can find insects. The berry and seed eaters from the heavily snowed-in 
sections also pass on to where they can find seeds. The birds who are satisfied will remain, and are 
called permanent residents. 

A boy starting out should familiarize himself with a few species that live all the year in his section. 

In the Eastern part of the country he would find among these permanent residents such well- 
known friends as the bobwhite, crow, song sparrow, blue jay, hairy woodpecker, and many species 
of owls. 

Then from the South with the spring migration he can list those old familar birds like the black- 
bird, robin, bluebird, swallow, purple martin, whippoorwill, catbird, and the vireos. A good bird book 
that contains a list of migrations will be very useful. Soon he will enlarge on this information, and 
begin to study feeding and nesting habits. Bit by bit he will pile up information and learn new 
species. —WituiaM T. WALKER, JR. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 


An Imposter at Work 
T has been reported from a number of places 
| that a man wearing a cap bearing an Animal 
Rescue League badge is soliciting funds in 
the name of the League. This man is an im- 
poster and we should greatly appreciate any in- 
formation that will lead to his apprehension. 
Should he come to your door, or you hear of 
him soliciting in your neighborhood, will you not 
please first call your local police department, then 
the Animal Rescue League, phone HANcock 
9170. 


Escalators a Menace to Dogs 
FEW weeks ago a dog was badly mangled 
A by being caught in an escalator of the Bos- 
ton Elevated Railway. It was suggested 
that larger signs be more prominently displayed, 
warning of the danger. Mr. Dana, President 
and General Manager, promptly agreed. 

An engineer from his office, however, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the accident referred to 
could not have been prevented by any kind of 
a warning sign, because the victim was unaccom- 
panied, and, as he stated: “a dog cannot read.” 

This is written for the benefit of dogs on a 
leash or trotting at the side of owners. Small 
dogs should be held in the arms while ascending 
escalators and large dogs held to the center of 
the moving platform and given a lift when the 
ground level is reached to avoid being caught. 

We do not want to make any suggestion that 
might result in anyone being bitten, but any per- 
son understanding dogs could well extend this 
precaution in the interest of an unaccompanied 
animal also. 


Overheard in Our Lobby 
Mie DOROTHY LEEMAN, our Recep- 


tionist, and Mr. John Finlayson, Super- 

intendent, were very earnestly discuss- 
ing one of our animals, and the following dialogue 
was picked up as we hurried by: 

Miss Leeman: “You mean the dog that won’t 
eat anything but hamburger and tomatoes.” 

Mr. Finlayson: “No, it is the one that only 
wants liver and rice.” 

We might add that dogs come to us with his- 
tories of highly developed cuisine tendencies, but 
that one and all go for our mulligan stew en fa- 
mille. 


Another Bull Fight Threat 
Bu« FIGHTING has again raised its ugly 


head, this time in Cuba. 

Pressure has been brought to bear on 
the Cubans; bull fighting proponents threaten- 
ing that through failure to legalize these torture 
exhibits many American tourists will be kept 
away. 

Do you know a single person, fortunate enough 
to be able to visit Cuba, who is staying away be- 
cause he or she cannot witness a bull fight? 

If not, please write Dr. Arturo Illas, President 
of the Cuban Senate and Dr. Federico Lacedo 
Bru, President of Cuba, both at Havana, telling 
them so. 


Cat-Trapping Difficulties 


RS. COFFIN’S report, telling the story 
VI of the League activities on Cape Cod 

i for the past three months, goes into 
some detail in regard to the stray cat situation 
at Provincetown, but we have not been so suc- 
cessful at Mattapan. 

To begin with, the inmates at the State Hos- 
pital like the cats and feed them, so it is hard to 
tempt them with our bait. Unless continually 
watched, they release the victims as soon as they 
are caught, or the traps are sprung before the 
cats can enter. 

We applaud love for animals and are in sym- 
pathy with this action even though it handicaps 
us in the work we must do, but the authorities 
are right in ruling that excess numbers must be 
reduced. If we do not trap them, someone else 
might be employed to do some shooting, so the 
work must go on. 

A very fine type of box trap, acquired through 
the campaign continually being waged by The 
American Humane Association to develop hu- 
mane traps, is used. 


A Healthy Sign 
A BRIGHT and smiling lady and gentleman 


visited the League a couple of weeks ago, 
and as they made a contribution, one of 
them remarked, “We have received no appeal for 
funds since Christmas, and thought we had better 
come in.” 
Were we pleased! 
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Our Mistake 


RRORS will creep in where you least ex- 
EL; pect them. We regret, due to failure to 

properly scrutinize and analyze advertise- 
ments submitted for publication in our Annual 
Report, that, in principle, one should have been 
omitted and another so worded as to make its 
meaning clear. 

A few critical letters have come to us and a 
full explanation has been sent to each writer. 
We are glad to have our friends ask questions 
when any doubts arise, for it is only through 
hearing from them that explanations are possible. 
The real danger lies in silence and an assump- 
tion of a change of attitude on important ques- 
tions on the part of the League. 


A Poor Idea 


T has been suggested that, in the interest of 
| economy, the food budget for animals in zoos 

be materially reduced. 

We should like to strengthen any movement 
having for its purpose the release from captivity 
of many creatures, especially big and vigorous 
lions and tigers confined in cages, large apes like- 
wise confined, and polar bears which suffer any- 
where except in the Arctic regions, but, if they 
must continue to be held prisoners, the least we 
can do for them is to feed them the quantity they 
need, of the kind of food nature demands they be 
fed. 

In these days, when it is possible to see moving 
pictures of all sorts and species of wild creatures 
im a natural environment, we wonder how many 
people, after all, would feel that the education 
of our children would suffer any serious handicap 
in not being privileged to see them brooding their 
lives away behind heavy steel bars. 


Cardinal Hayes Visits Baggageman 


Prelate Goes Into Car to Quiet Lonely Dog 
NICE little story comes out of Batavia, New 
A York, in an Associated Press dispatch. 
A dog, lonely and excited by an unusual 
trip in a baggage car, was yelping heartily. The 
cries reached a distinguished visitor, riding on the 
train. Cardinal Hayes left the comforts pro- 
vided by his private car, which was attached next 
to the baggage car, to sit with and comfort the 
dog until it reached Buffalo. 
His action marks his greatness. 
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Hunted Deer on Cape Cod 


RS. COFFIN’S reference to the slaugh- 

| \) ter of deer on Cape Cod in our last Our 

Fourroorep Frrenps has prompted 
comment from many quarters. 

Then, too, we received a letter of protest from 
a regular summer Cape Cod visitor. She said 
in part: 

“One of the charms of the place, to us, has been the 
frequent calls of the deer. They flattered us tremen- 
dously by their complete confidence and trust. On our 
recent trip to Chatham, we were horrified to learn, from 
our friends, of the slaughter—and slaughter is the only 
word to use—of does and fawns, as well as stags. The 
responsibility for their murder rests solely with the cruel 
lack of protection of the Massachusetts game laws, 
which allow a few blood-thirsty sportsmen to commit 
such crimes.” 

A postscript continues: 

“T want you to know that I was born in Cambridge 
and lived in Massachusetts until 1921, in order that 
you may realize this is not just a letter from an irate 
summer visitor who is attempting to tell you how to 
run your own state.” 

It will prove a big undertaking, but a proper 
job for the League, and through future issues we 
will acquaint you with any progress we may make 
in an earnest effort to have hunting laws revised. 


A Great Sight for Nature Lovers 
HOSE of our readers who have not visited 
the herring runs at East Weymouth and 
East Wareham have missed a thrill. 
Without actually witnessing it, one could not 
be made to believe the swift currents they suc- 
cessfully fight, or the high waterfalls they over- 
come in reaching the upper waters to spawn. 
Load the children in the family car and take 
them to see literally thousands of finny creatures 
performing miracles daily. 


Storm Panic 

NQUIRIES have been made, from time to 

| time, as to how a dog’s fear of thunder, 
lightning, high wind, and other manifesta- 
tions of nature, can be cured. 

Having in mind the number of dogs which 
develop hysteria in the face of a thunder storm 
from puppyhood, we wonder if there is any way 
of overcoming the fear. 

If any of our readers have had experience in 
this connection we wish they would share it with 
us in order that we, in turn, might extend advice 
when it is needed. 
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What Would You Have Done? 
N March 29, 1937 Robert Exton led his lit- 
() tle blind Wire-haired Fox Terrier into the 
lobby of a New York City apartment 
building. We presume it boasted a bright and 
shining lobby because there was a doorman on 
duty and these things become associated in our 
minds one with the other. Unfortunately, the 
dog committed a nuisance and the man in the 
bright buttons, according to the newspaper ac- 
count, stepped out of rdle long enough to kick it. 
Exton loved his sightless dog, a companion for 
a number of years, and promptly struck back in 
defense. The doorman fell, striking his head on 
the stone step, and died a short time later. Ex- 
ton was taken to jail, charged with manslaughter 

of one sort or another. 


Photo by A. Fellig 


The whole affair is much to be regretted, but 
after all, how much blame should be heaped upon 
the prisoner? Study the picture of the handi- 
capped dog. Did he deserve that kick? We 
grant some annoyance was Justified, and if the 
owner had refused to remedy the situation as 
best he could, he would have been in error, but it 
would seem a case of the mighty against the weak, 


with no defense possible on the dog’s part, except 
through the man upon whom he has learned to 
depend for years. What would you have done? 

There was no way of forecasting the miserable 
ending, and under exactly similar circumstances, 
with most of us, the assault upon the blind dog 
would have called for retaliation. 

The famous remark of a world-renowned char- 
acter as he gazed upon a struggling, intoxicated 
man comes to mind: “There,” said he, “but for 
the grace of God, goes John Bunyan.” 

Robert Exton came up for trial on April 16, 
1937, and was promptly freed. 

“T admit striking the blow,” Exton told the 
court. “I am sorry that the man died, but I 
would do the same thing over again if anyone 
tried to kick my dog.” 


A Long Lost Dog Returned 


T is hard to believe that chance and a first visit 

| to the League resulted in the recovery of a 

dog which had been lost in a different state 
about two years ago, but here is the proof: 

Dr. H. L. Watson of Montpelier, Vermont, paid 
us a friendly visit and was shown through the 
kennels. He spied an Irish terrier and _ said, 
“That is the dog I sold to Roy A. Sykes of Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, which was lost two years ago.” 

All Irish terriers look so much alike that we 
thought the doctor was making an honest mis- 
take, especially since one other party claimed 
ownership. However, we took plenty of time to 
investigate and finally concluded the thing to do 
was to ship the dog to Mr. Sykes for identifica- 
tion. Back came a letter from Mrs. Sykes dated 
April 14th: 

“Tt seems a miracle that our dog is back again. He 
arrived on the 5:45 train and was met by Dr. Watson 
and Mr. Sykes. He seems perfectly at home and con- 
tented, and was so glad to see us. He is the same old 
Timmie but looks more ‘fuzzy’ now than when he left. 
We had had him plucked and he didn’t look so shaggy. 
The doctor came over again last night and did nearly 
all of the hair on his head. He will look just fine in a 
short time. 

“Whoever had him was kind to him, I think. I am 
glad of that. We both wish to express our appreciation 
to you for your kindness in sending him to us—we are 
awfully glad to get him back. It seemed to me that 
we would get him back some time and I had kept all 
his dog biscuits and canned food. He has just yawned 
for me. He had forgotten that trick nearly. 

“T must go now, but I wanted you to know that he 


reached here safely and we thank you so much. 
(Signed) Mrs. Roy A. Sykes.” 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 


event in our League work, and the unusually 
mild weather has proved helpful to some of 
our undertakings. 

A satisfactory accomplishment has been the 
humane capture and disposal of over eighty stray 
cats at Provincetown. Fora long time these poor 
derelicts, haunting the water front, have dis- 
tressed kind-hearted residents. Conditions hay- 
ing become acute the selectmen of the town were 
glad to coéperate with Agent Nickerson of East- 
ham and a well-organized plan was carried out. 
President Sellar came down to confer in the 
matter, the part-time service of a local special 
police officer, Mr. William E. Carlos, was engaged, 
and humane box traps, designed to catch small 
animals unharmed, were sent from Boston. A 
suitable heated shelter was found and equipped 
with wire cages. This was done in order to keep 
all cats a sufficient length of time to permit identi- 
fication by the owner of any pet possibly caught 
by mistake. Food and water were, of course, 
provided during the interval. 

For nearly three weeks in February and March 
either Agent Nickerson or Officer Carlos set and 
baited the traps every evening and visited them 
the following morning. As previously stated, the 
weather was mild so no discomfort ensued. 

Strategy, patience and a considerable amount 
of money all were needed to make this campaign 
a success. During the entire period only two pet 
cats were caught. These were promptly claimed 
by their owners. When one considers the num- 
ber of poor unwanted creatures saved from further 
misery the expenditure seems well worth while. 
We feel that this is one of the purposes—the pre- 
vention of all possible suffering—for which money 
is given us by friends and lovers of animals. Also, 
as many of these cats were diseased the menace 
to humane life would be serious if they had been 
allowed to live and multiply. 

As an incident in our rescue work, Agent Rogers 
of West Harwich was called to help get a dog out 
of a drain where it had crawled under the road 
after being struck by an automobile. He and 
the owner together finally succeeded in accom- 
plishing this, but the poor creature was so badly 


4 \HE winter has passed without untoward 


hurt that he had to be put out of his misery. 
Fortunate, however, that this release could be 
given instead of his having to linger and die in 
imprisonment. 

Although there has been less need than usual of 
feeding wild birds during this past winter, it has 
been a delight as always to fill our food trays and 
watch the grateful guests. Unquestionably 
many of these birds which have acquired the 
habit of coming to us will remain through the 
summer and take their toll of harmful bugs. 
Among our visitors have been the downy wood- 
pecker, the junco, many friendly chickadees, 
sparrows of various kinds including the large and 
handsome fox variety, and purple finches, the 
males beautiful to behold in their brilliant plum- 
age. As ground feeders throughout the winter 
we had a pheasant and a flock of fourteen 
quail. 

Finding that the small birds were proving 
tempting bait to hungry hawks, we moved the 
feeding trays to a sheltered spot close by the 
house and have discouraged the latter’s visits. 
We think we have identified the more persistent 
hunters as the Cooper’s and the Sharp-Shinned 
Hawk of which Chapman has written. “These 
are the only two of our common species, which 
habitually feed on birds and poultry.” He adds, 
“Tt is difficult to explain the difference between 
these and other hawks with sufficient clearness to 
prevent one’s killing the wrong kind, but if the 
farmer will withhold his judgment against hawks 
in general and shoot only those which visit his 
poultry yard he will not go far astray.” 

This advice we have applied to our feeding sta- 
tion and tried to follow though thus far without 
success. By frightening hawks away, however, 
the number of desirable visitors has constantly 
increased. Since early March we have seen 
several mourning doves and listened to their 
plaintive note, and lately a large flock of red- 
winged blackbirds and an occasional bluebird 
have joined our colony. 

Last year the English sparrows drove the blue- 
birds from the houses we put up. We read re- 
cently that the former will not enter a swinging 
bird house suspended from a branch or bar but 
that a bluebird will, so we intend making another 
attempt to attract and keep these lovely visitors 
as permanent friends. 

Marcaret Morse Corrin, 
Director. 
Harwichport. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Herbert M. Tabbut, D.V.M. 


Cases treated second quarter 1937 
Telephone calls second quarter 1937 


upon us and again we urge all owners of 

animals to be doubly careful that their pets 
have a constant supply of fresh, cool, drinking 
water. Life for our fourfooted friends will be 
much more pleasant and far safer if this little 
matter is attended to regularly. 

During summer, there is an increase in the num- 
ber of cases of skin troubles, particularly eczema, 
both in dogs and cats. The slight increase in 
skin sensitivity in the spring is nature’s method of 
causing the animal to scratch and loosen the dead 
hair, thus removing it, so that it can be replaced 
with a thinner and shorter coat for the summer. 
Many times this sensitivity continues through- 
out the summer, reaching its height during the 
warmest months of the year. If scratching does 
not subside when the shedding season is over, 
have a competent examination made before the 
heat of summer arrives. 

Each year in these columns, we urge that the 
diet be decreased somewhat with the arrival of 
warm weather, since the food requirements for 
keeping the animal warm are no longer very im- 
portant. Eskimos feed their dogs only once or 
twice a week when they are not working them. 
We do not endorse this policy, but it does em- 
phasize an important principle which cannot be 
overlooked in the treatment of skin irritations. 
It is our belief that a very great number of re- 
curring skin afflictions can be helped materially 
simply by keeping the amount of food down to a 
minimum. 

In some cases recovery depends upon reducing 
rations until they barely supply the needs of the 
animal. Most skin troubles are seen in dogs that 
are overweight, and confidence is felt that in de- 
creasing the intake, to the point where the weight 
of the animal is brought back to normal, or 
slightly below normal, much will be done toward 
a solution of this very distressing problem. How- 
ever, the advice of a good veterinarian should be 
sought in each individual case. A minimum of 
bathing should be the rule during the hot months, 
as bathing tends to remove body oils, resulting in 
a dryness of the skin and hair coat which aggra- 
vates most existing skin irritations. 


r JHE warm months of the year are almost 


Ear Mites 


Ear mites in cats are becoming increasingly 
prevalent, according to our observations. 
Ninety per cent of the stray cats which are 
brought into the League by our ambulances are 
afflicted with this parasitic disease. This fact 
may account to some extent for the scarcity of 
suitable cats for placement in homes. These 
mites are tiny spider-like, eight-legged parasites, 
that normally live in the ears of cats. They are 
practically never found elsewhere. They cause 
their hosts no little discomfort, due to their wan- 
derings in the ear canal where they lay eggs and 
propagate with surprising speed. The typical 
victim is observed to scratch its ears very fre- 
quently and to shake its head. Examination of 
the ear canal reveals the fact that it has a con- 
siderable amount of brownish discharge, on and 
in which can be seen very small, grayish white 
specks crawling about. The discomfort pro- 
duced by the parasites frequently causes the ani- 
mal to shake its head so vigorously that a blood 
vessel is ruptured in the outer ear. The ear lobe 
swells, due to escape of blood into the tissue 
spaces, and a haematoma, or blood tumor, forms. 
This requires surgical treatment. The activities 
of the parasites, as mentioned above, usually re- 
sult in a considerable accumulation of wax and 
discharge. Sometimes this reaches the point 
where the ear canal is packed level full of very 
hard wax-like material actually teeming with 
mites. Treatment of this condition is best done 
by a veterinarian, or under his supervision, as the 
parasites are very difficult to eradicate. Treat- 
ments at weekly intervals, or more frequently, 
are required, and ordinarily, the pet owner is not 
sufficiently thorough in his treatments to make 
much progress. 


Dogs Carefully Examined 


Under the watchful eye of Dr. George W. 
Mather, the clinic is taking an increasingly seri- 
ous attitude toward the checking of dogs to be 
placed in homes to make certain that they are 
free from disease. We are finding, even after 
these careful daily check-ups, that some of our 
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dogs come back with contagious diseases soon 
after placement. Much of this is unavoidable, 
due to the fact that we know so little about the 
past of most of our stray dogs, or about the dis- 
eases they have encountered before we picked 
them up. While we can never hope to locate all 
contagious cases while in their incubative stage, 
this check-up is helpful. 


Improved Working Facilities Appreciated 

We are looking forward eagerly to the advan- 
tages under which we will labor in our new quar- 
ters. To the Board of Directors, for authorizing 
the new building project and to those who, 
through their generosity, have helped to make 
it possible, we wish to express our sincere appre- 
ciation. 


An Unpleasant Subject 
LECTROCUTION, as a means for taking 
K life when it has to be done, is employed by 
the Animal Rescue League and many 
kindred organizations. 

We feel it is the best possible method. Other- 
wise, we should not use it. 

A report has just been distributed by a com- 
mittee, chosen by The American Humane Asso- 
ciation, to study and report on accepted methods 
for taking life, and we quote that portion relat- 
ing to electrocution because we feel it explains 
most clearly why the method is to be recom- 
mended. 

“Tn the discussion of death by electrocution, it is con- 
sidered that electrical and nervous impulses travel 
through the body at equal rates of speed, which means 
that the electric current and any sensation of pain 
caused by it reach the brain at the same instant. If 
the quantity of electricity used is sufficient to cause 
immediate unconsciousness in the animal, no sensation 
of pain can be experienced. Experiment and observa- 
tion indicate this to be true. Persons who have been 
rendered unconscious by accidental electrical contact 
have no recollection of pain upon return to conscious- 
ness. If the electrical contact is continued until death 
occurs, it may well be assumed that the transition from 
life to death has been accomplished unaccompanied by 
physical pain.” 

The use of carbon monoxide gas (automobile 
exhaust) and shooting are likewise recommended 
when properly employed. There are times, in 
our field operations, where all are used. We feel 
that a discussion of this most unpleasant subject 
is never complete unless emphasis is given to the 
fact that any recommended method for taking 
life depends upon the person using it for its com- 
plete efficiency and humaneness. Electrical con- 
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tact points, and every part of the apparatus, must 
be kept clean and worn parts replaced. In shoot- 
ing, a man must know where to direct the bullet. 
The flow of carbon monoxide gas must be in- 
telligently regulated and controlled. Likewise, 
strangulation and much suffering will follow the 
too liberal use of chloroform, before the animal 
becomes unconscious. In short, the man charged 
with the responsibility of taking an animal’s life 
must be intelligent, careful and familiar with the 
instrument of death he is using, also capable in 
his handling of the victims, and he must have a 
heart. 

The committee making the study should be 
commended for a piece of work well done. It 
consists of: 


Dr. Charles W. Boyd, Ex-President of Pennsylvania 
Veterinarian Association, Sewickley, Pennsylvania 
Dr. A. L. Lewin, President, Animal Rescue League of 
Pittsburgh, and Physician, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
W. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Secretary of Western Penn- 
sylvania Humane Society, and former Professor of 
Science at State Teachers College of California, Pa., 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

William P. Yant, Supervising Engineer, U.S. Bureau of 
Mines, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Dr. W. A. Young, Manager The Anti-Cruelty Society, 
Chicago, Illinois, former Chief Veterinarian, The Ani- 
mal Rescue League of Boston, Mass. 


An Unusual Occurrence These Days 
REPORT by one of our agents states: 

A “IT was on my way back to the League 
April 5th, around 12 o’clock, driving along 
Broadway, near the corner of Carver Street, when 
I heard somebody cry out, ‘A runaway horse!’ I 
stopped my car and ran after it and caught it by 
the bridle. In trying to stop him, I was dragged 
about ten feet. When the horse hit a parked 
auto and I lost my hold on his bridle, he kicked 
himself free from the wagon. I ran after and 
caught him again and quieted him down, then 
led him back to the Animal Rescue League head- 
quarters, where Archibald MacDonald looked 
him over for cuts and bruises. The owner was 

called and took the horse back to the stable. 

Lynne S. Hosea.” 


Agent Hosea covers what we term the beach 
route, and he gets off to an early start in the 
morning. In reply to a regulation inquiry we 
make regarding the work of our men, the follow- 
ing reply, relating to Hosea, came from Nan- 
tasket Beach: 

“He was very—very—kind. It was a terrible 
day—invited him for breakfast—but he refused.” 
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A Satisfactory Member of the Family 


34 Fay Street 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
March 20, 1937 


Animal Rescue League: 

On August 1, 1933 my wife and I adopted a dog from the 
League. He was a rather small specimen of the pit bull type, 
black and brown brindled. He was dirty, half sick, very 
skinny and a “flea millionaire.” His number was 6354. We 
changed that to Bingo after the “Franklyn’s littel dogg.” 
After about a month we cleaned up his various troubles and 
put a little meat on his bones. Since then he has been 
pretty much boss of the household. He is about as smart as 
any dog we have ever had, and we have had dogs of all kinds 
ever since I was a baby, mostly bulls. He is clean, obeys 
beautifully and even in his wildest moments never injured 
the furniture. If he jiggles anything he is terribly sorry. 
His one vice seems to be an incurable addiction to shaving 
soap lather. He has a roaring bark that was intended for a 
police dog, at least; a great discourager to pedlars and bums. 
Since one tragic day soon after we got him he hasn’t stolen a 
bite of food or even candy. That day he consumed one and 
one-half pounds of rich chocolates which we carelessly went 
out and left on a low table. After recovering he refused and 
has continued to refuse even candy except from my or his 
mistress’s fingers. 

We keep him strictly to his own back yard except for a 
mile walk every night before bed, and he is the healthiest and 
happiest dog in the neighborhood. 

I enclose his picture in a characteristic pose. 
make use of it in any way you are welcome. 

Best wishes. (Signed) Janes E. Barney. 


If you can 


Massachusetts Inventors and Trappers, 
Please Note 


We value the interest displayed in the broad program of 
the League by an authority and friend 


“ALBANY, NEw YorK, 
March 18, 1937 


Animal Rescue League of Boston: 


I have your letter of March 17, and it pleases 
me to learn that you again are offering special 
prizes for Massachusetts traps. Iam getting out 
a special letter to send to a list of those who have 
entered traps in previous years from Massachu- 
setts, and I am hoping that you will make some 
special announcement to stimulate further in- 
terest on the part of those from Massachusetts. 
In my opinion, it is quite important that you keep 
before the people of your State this humane trap- 
ping problem, and let them know that you are 
continuing your efforts to improve conditions. 

The last paragraph in your letter interests me 
very much, not only from the standpoint of hay- 
ing an eastern headquarters for me and the Wild 
Life Department, but it also suggests to me that 
we should get together to consider the possibilities 
of Amrita Island. 

I expect you know that I have somewhat of a 
background as a director of boys’ camps. With 
this as a starter, and the fact Mr. Coleman is 
thinking about some expansion in the way of an 
educational program to reach 4-H Clubs and 
other similar organizations, we might well con- 
sider future plans to put across something at 
Amrita Island in the way of an educational center 
for educating young people along the line of apply- 
ing practical humane education. 

As I looked over the vacant island there at 
Amrita Island, I had visions of a camp where 
young people could go for a conference, meet some 
humane leaders and learn something about the 
application of humane ideals while they were hay- 
ing some fun, utilizing the recreational possibil- 
ities offered by that section. 

My first reaction to the permanent humane 
trap exhibit in your new building is as follows: 

In your assembly room, or where most of the 
people come in groups for the various activities, 
you can have pictures, posters and other material 
indicating the place and relative importance of 
wild life in your set-up. Then, somewhere in 
your building, you can have a storeroom where 
you can keep traps and wild life material for 
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special exhibits. This can include material for 
local use to supplement additional material in 
case you need a more general exhibit such as the 
Sportsmen Show. Included in this material 
should be something that will enable you to show 
the progress that has been made. In other words, 
this will be your stockroom for wild life exhibit 
material. Then, you could have a place where 
you keep examples of the best specimens, such as 
prize winning traps and best available material, 
where one can go to examine devices that he can 
use, or where one interested in developing and 
producing humane traps can find information on 
what has been done to date. In this connection 
you can have such library material as a record of 
contests, history of fur industry, essays and stories 
on trapping, records of legislation; in fact, a library 
covering pretty well the wild life situation, par- 
ticularly from the humane standpoint. 

As I do not know much about the plan of your 
building and the relative amount of space to be 
given to wild life, I do not have much other than 
the foregoing to offer at this time. You can 
count on it, however, that I will do all I possibly 
can to codperate with you and carry out, to the 
fullest extent, your ideas of giving wild life a 
deserved place in your activities. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. E. Sanperson, Wild Life Depart- 
ment, The American Humane Association.” 


An Appreciated Letter 

Lynn, Massachusetts, March 6, 1937 
SUPERINTENDENT, Animal Rescue League 
Dear Sir: 

On account of the infirmities of old age, result- 
ing in blindness and inability to take any nourish- 
ment, compelled me this morning to call Mrs. 
Finlayson and she at once sent your agent Mr. 
Bates who, humanely and kindly, sent poor old 
“Johnny” on his way after 14 years of petting. 

Mr. Bates at the same time disposed of a poor 
cat that we have fed for eight years but could 
never catch. Mr. Bates and I together, how- 
ever, managed this. I have sent dozens of 
strayed and homeless cats to the League in the 
past few years and have always received the 
greatest courtesy from your representatives in 
Lynn. So long as you are represented by people 
of the calibre of Mrs. Finlayson and Mr. Bates the 
League is fully entitled to the respect and support 
of all decent people. 

Yours very truly (Signed) Josr: McManus. 


We Should Like You to Know— 


E feel that every person possessing an 
\) \ animal companion enjoys learning of 
pets cherished by others. Once the sub- 
ject is introduced in any company, interest does 
not wane, and we should like to have you learn 
something of those animals which occupy a warm 
spot in the hearts of our members. They would 
like to become acquainted with your favorite also, 
so we ask you to send a brief pen-sketch and a 
photograph where possible, for publication in 
Our Fourroorep FRIENDS. 


In this issue, we introduce Gayheart, a saddle 
horse and successor, once removed, to Hidalgo, 
the ancient and well-known resident of Pine 
Ridge. 

A native of the Tennessee mountains, Gayheart 
was purchased as a three-year-old, some years 
ago, by Miss Anita Harris, a vice president of the 
League, whose home is in Maine. Consequently, 
Gayheart accompanied her there every summer 
and, as the journey was always made by boat, the 
former hill-billy became a sea-going horse and 
never failed to impress onlookers by mincing 
down the gangplank as nonchalantly as any 
human passenger. 

No native son could love Maine more than 
Gayheart and the happiest months of his serene 
existence are passed there on his island home. 

Although he is unusually kind and intelligent, 
his owner firmly believes that all horses would be- 
come equally so by gentle treatment and by being 
given the comradeship usually enjoyed only by 
dogs. 

Perhaps Gayheart’s most endearing trait is his 
boundless and touching confidence in humans, 
and it is to be hoped that he may never be dis- 
illusioned. 
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INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
By Archibald MacDonald 


E are termed the Inspection Depart- 

ment, but a hasty review of our activi- 

ties will prove we are misnamed, in the 
strict sense of the word. Of course, inspections, 
followed by whatever action is deemed neces- 
sary under conditions which confront us, is part 
of our work. We inspect horses, cattle, sheep, 
swine, dogs, cats, birds and wild animals, on the 
streets, in riding and sales stables, on bridle 
paths, at the race tracks, in trucks and railroad 
cars, at the stockyards, in pet shops and other 
stores, on farms, in theatres, in homes, in fact, 
everywhere they are to be found; but we also 
catch unlicensed dogs running at large, take com- 
plaints over the telephone, interview complain- 
ants and accused persons in their homes and in 
our office and prosecute in the courts when nec- 
essary. 


"Six Days Shalt Thou Labor"? 


We do not run out of work in six days, so we 
reserve those calls to distant places, which can 
hang over without entailing hardship or suffer- 
ing, for Sundays and holidays. Lest we be ac- 
cused of complaining, may we hasten to add, we 
like it, but every three months we try to boil 
down a story for Our Fourroorep Frrenps, and 
since space does not permit us to enlarge upon 
our work, we want you to sense that what you 
read about us in each issue barely touches the 
fringe of the work we actually do. 


Dog-Catching 

Dog-catching is the one job none of us like, 
but we shall soon be at it. Please, everyone who 
reads this and has not already done so, license 
your dog at once. In addition, won’t you dip- 
lomatically urge your neighbor to do likewise? 
It is a good law which demands it, a law which 
protects owned animals from the strays and re- 
sults in the wandering pup being picked up be- 
fore he can commit too many offenses and dam- 
age too much property, giving your dog and 
mine—all dogs in fact—a bad name. The stray 
is better off in our kennels than roaming at large. 
Some are lost from good homes. Every effort 
is made to restore them to owners, and those un- 
claimed, together with those which are in good 


health, possessing good habits, and are desirable 
in every way, are placed in new homes. The 
rest, diseased, puny, undernourished or vicious 
are quietly put away, and could you see them, 
you would agree it is a blessing. But, if all 
owned dogs were licensed, and the tags promi- 
nently displayed as the law required, we should 
never pick them up. Without the evidence that 
they are licensed, we must take them in, meet- 
ing with round abuse in many cases for doing 
our simple daily duty. 


Only a Sample 

One of our most pitiful cases was that of a dog 
owned by a woman residing in Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts. A report came to us that a dog in 
starving condition was kept ina garage. No one 
was at home the first time we called, but we 
found a twenty-seven pound dog confined, as 
charged, which should normally have weighed 
fifty-five pounds. It was a case of starvation 
and neglect, pure and simple, and we prosecuted 
the owner. 

Cases, involving 276 dogs, ranging all the way 
from the case just mentioned to those engaged in 
animal acts at local theatres, were checked and 
suitable action taken in each instance. 


Dog Races 


We regret the return of the dog racing season 
and the indication of its spread to other com- 
munities. A resolution, presented during a 
town meeting called in Methuen to protest 
against the granting of a license permitting dog 
racing in that town, meets our views, except that 
it does not refer in any way to the unnatural 
lives greyhounds and whippets, engaged in rac- 
ing, are forced to live. The resolution recited 
that the conditions produced by dog racing 
would make Methuen a less desirable town in 
which to live, it would introduce an undesirable 
type of visitor, injuring legitimate business, low- 
ering the moral standard of the community, de- 
priving the town of more money expended for 
extra necessary police protection than it would 
receive, resulting in increased taxes, and finally, 
that it would all have a detrimental effect upon 
the children of the community. 
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Our Horse Work 


Despite a probable decrease of ninety thou- 
sand in the horse population of The Common- 
wealth, during the past twenty years, we still 
have plenty of work involving horses. Last year 
our work involved over two thousand horses and 
so far this year we have registered 482. We can 
do no better than to briefly mention a few cases 
which indicate the type of problem we constantly 
face. 

A dealer on Dedham Street brutally mishan- 
dled a horse by jerking on a rope tied around the 
lower jaw, while his driver was similarly engaged 
employing the reins. As a result, the animal’s 
mouth and tongue were badly lacerated. The 
plea entered in defense was that rough handling 
is necessary in breaking a horse. We know that 
they must be controlled, but the court agreed 
there is a vast difference between training and 
abusing an animal. 

Answering a complaint that a horse with a 
swollen head was being worked on a farm in 
Avon, we found a bad case of necrosis of the up- 
per jaw bone. All the molars were loose and the 
gums badly affected. The horse was destroyed. 

Examination of a saddle horse suffering from 
a sore back disclosed a fractured vertebrae at 
the withers, necessitating a similar fate for the 
animal. Some fine day we hope proprietors of 
riding academies will awaken to the necessity of 
requiring some evidence of good horsemanship 
on the part of those to whom they entrust the 
care of an animal. In this instance, the injury 
was caused by improper handling and unneces- 
sarily rough treatment. 

We have had the usual run of cases all winter, 
such as overloading, poor shoeing, broken or mis- 
fitting harnesses, lameness and neglect of all 
types, but the weather was unusually mild and 
the absence of heavy snow and ice reduced hard- 
ships to a minimum. 


A Bovine Victim 


A stray wounded cow, which escaped when a 
truck capsized in Lexington, defied capture for 
several days. She would appear unexpectedly 
at different points and acquired the reputation 
of being wild and dangerous. At the end of 
ten days, after we had searched the woods for 
miles around, she was found badly scratched and 
bruised and with three bullets in her body, in 
the barn of Harold Hamilton of Waltham. Ham- 
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ilton was holding her, awaiting a claimant, but 
her condition was such that we put her away. 


Easter Traffic 

Inspection of stores dealing in Easter chicks 
and baby rabbits discloses a decided decrease 
in that traffic this year. Whatever the cause of 
the waning popularity of these tender creatures 
as gifts, we trust it is lasting. The general pub- 
lic has no idea of the abuse, invariably uninten- 
tional, caused by the handling of both chicks 
and rabbits by children. Improper feeding, lack 
of water and exposure to the cold add to their 
suffering and it will be a blessed day when they 
finally disappear from the counters of the Five 
and Ten Cent Stores and other establishments 
handling them. 


Even Sparrows 

Numerous calls come to us reporting birds, 
principally sparrows, falling down rain spouts. 
Few manage to get out and we would suggest 
to our readers that all spouts be screened at the 
top. Base balls, rubber balls, and other objects 
frequently become lodged in them also, necessi- 
tating both time and expenditure of money to 
dislodge them, and a slight investment in the in- 
terest of the birds might prove profitable in other 
ways. 


Live Stock 

There is little if anything new to report at the 
stockyards. Over one million and a half animals 
of all kinds are brought by train and truck each 
year. We try to inspect them all, weeding out 
the sick, injured and weak for instant despatch. 
Our main effort is being directed toward pre- 
venting the shipment of any but those well able 
to stand a journey from the farms. It is a slow 
sort of job, but just as soon as regular inspections 
can be made at shipping points, real results will 
show. 


Our Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses and 
Small Animal Cemetery is at its best. Much im- 
provement will be noted by those who have not 
seen it recently. We suggest a visit betwen the 
hours of 10 a.m.and 5 p.m. 

Over 300 cars climbed the hill on May 30, 1936. 

Pine Ridge is becoming more and more an es- 
tablished Bird Sanctuary. During the winter, 
feeding trays are kept supplied and protected 
from the weather and everything is done to in- 
duce birds to return year after year. 
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A Boy’s Letter 


Straight and to the Point 
Plymouth, Mass. 
March 8, 1937 
Dear Sirs: 

Saturday, February 20, 1937, a pet cat of mine 
was hurt fatally and on Sunday morning the cat 
came home. We took her to a veterinarian (Dr. 
Bradly) who said her teeth had been knocked 
out, her jaw broken, her left eye gone, and her 
forehead cut. I called the police but they didn’t 
find out who did it. It was some boys around 
here I am quite sure. Now I think you should 
be notified as that did not take effect. Please 
notify me as soon as possible to what is to be 
done. I want to know who did it so I can lick 
him first and let you do the rest. I think they 
should be put away somewhere. I’m writing you 
as I don’t think my mother knows how to go 
about this in the right way. I’m her son Charles, 
14 years old. I was sick in bed at the time of the 
incident. They also broke windows in my aunt’s 
house and they are very destructive. Please 
write me soon. 

P.S. Another boy shot a pigeon of mine and 


the police didn’t take the gun. They (the boys) 
say nothing can be done about it. 


Our Chief Inspector made a personal investiga- 
tion and is endeavoring to have the guilty parties 
definitely identified. 


Lady and Rex, those beautiful German Shep- 
herds owned by Mr. Arthur Sawyer and beloved 
by all who have attended the League fairs in re- 
cent years, have been separated by death. Lady, 
sister of Rex, passed on suddenly and is resting 
at Pine Ridge. Rex is inconsolable, this being 
their first separation. 

The devotion of these two dogs to their master 
and his to them was a beautiful thing to witness. 
Through them Mr. Sawyer has contributed much 
to the financial success of our Fairs. Rex and 
Lady, walking closely side by side, carried baskets 
into which good friends of the League deposited 
gifts. Each evening found these baskets well 
filled. 

The League takes this occasion to thank Mr. 
Sawyer for his generous participation in our worl, 
and to offer sympathy in the loss of a very dear 
friend. 


Record of Animals for First Quarter of 1937, Exclusive of Martha’s Vineyard 


Horses Sheep| Poultry Mishel: 
Dogs | Cats and Cattle | and and ise ae Total 

Mules Swine Birds ‘ 
Collected by Ambulance....... 2,042) 6,602 20 16 8,680 
Delivered by Owners.......... 983| 819 36 16 1,854 
Investigation Department ..... 276 121} 482* 190 318 10 90 1,487 
Pine Ridge Sage? = eee 45 52 97 
Medfield: ai oes 5 1 6 
LYN bento ist 3 oe eee 475| 1,204 9 12 1,700 
Northampton Street. >........ 114, 259 7 1 381 
North Bennet Street.......... 10/101 Q2 113 
Cambridge. 33-34) wee wae os * 73 1 81 
(ielsea <3 eee ee ee 85} 269 1 355 
East Boston, Meridian St... ... ry (eae herpes 235 
West Harwich bo Sse. oe oe 26 52 78 
Eastham «2 32253) ot ee 23 97 120 
Lambarb Avenue... see. 31} 212 4 247 
Ghliniesit. ee ee ke ee 2,532} 902 176 3,610 
Total 6,711) 10,942 482 190 318 90 311 19,044 


* Destroyed, 16. 
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